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Some Questions on the Evolution 
of Animals 


By PROFESSOR SIR ERNEST KENNAWAY, EF.R:S. 


r HE various notes set down below were 
prompted largely by visits during the last 
sixty years to the Natural History Museum, 

to which the writer goes now with at least as 

much zest as on the first occasion. 


Our Cambrian Ancestors 

Recently the authorities of the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington have set out a 
wholly entrancing (and blessedly small) collection 
of geological specimens and pictures (Gallery V; 
first on the right, and first on the left, from the 
main entrance) which illustrates the development 
ot animal and plant life from the pre-Cambrian 
period onwards until the present day. The earliest 
period in which any considerable number of 
species of animals can be identified is the 
Cambrian, which lasted for about 100 million years 
and is separated from us by a period of the order 
of 400 million years. This fauna (omitting for 
the present purpose protozoa, colonial animals, 
and all in which reproduction was not of the 
purely sexual form) consisted of Echinoderms, 
Trilobites, Crustacea, Mollusca, Brachiopods, 
Arthropods, and Annelids 
these are shown. and a water-colour painting 
suggests the appearance of the sea-floor at that 
time. This fauna, the result of many millions of 
years of evolution, shows already many widely 
divergent types, but it is of course incom- 
parably less diverse than is the fauna of the 
world today. 

Let us consider the ancestry of those convenient 
legal characters. John Doe and Richard Roe. John 
Doe has a father and a paternal grandfather. If 


Selected specimens of 


one believes that man has been evolved from other 
animals it must be possible, theoretically but none 
the less exactly, to trace John Doe’s individual 
ancestors, generation by generation, from his 
grandfather as far back as sexual reproduction 
extends. Hence in the Cambrian sea, at any given 
time, there must have been one animal who was as 
exactly and indubitably John Doe’s own paternal 
ancestor as is his grandfather, and was already 
entitled, if he wished, to bear the family surname. 
Possibly Richard Roe is descended from the same 
animal, in which case they are cousins; and the 
ancestors of each one of the 2,000 million or 
so human beings now alive must have been 
there also 

Can zoologists suggest the species to which our 
ancestors in the Cambrran Sea belonged, and the 
number of these ancestors living at any one time? 
One can perhaps make three exclusions in reply 
to the first question. We are not descended fron» 
a Cambrian type which persists today in the Pacific 

namely, the Brachiopod Lingula: nor directly 
from specialized types which became extinct later 
on—e.g., Trilobites, in the Permian period. 
although we may share a common ancestor with 
some of these: nor from the radially symmetrical 
animals which have taken a path from which there 
is no return. Possibly we are descended from 
some soft-bodied species which could have left no 
traces except in very exceptional areas such as the 
Burgess shales in Canada. 


Dead-ends of Evolution 


Most popular expositions tend to give the 
impression that the evolution of living things is 


continua 
nizauion, But does 
the numerous instal 
lame, one may 
Thus the Brachi 
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of adaptation which 
ol peculiat interest 
ind the basking 
( the small crustacea 
upon which they feed Thi 


Whale, and the two 


ind othe: 
sharks, are among the ve 
harvest Ci ind and are perhaps as jar 
Hence they have 


olved the great problem of nutrition, and onc 


isis mechanically advantageous 


cannot suggest any change in them which would 
improve their lot im this respect. They live | 

envulfing ther tood by a process of filtration 
requiring netther agility nor speed of motion 
Until the coming of men capable of making boat 
ind harpoons they had no enemies above water, 
ind the basking shark developed the habit, so fatal 
later on, of showing the dorsal fin above the 
surface (as was shown very clearly in a recent 
cinema film taken off Achill Island, Co. Mayo 
hire) 

Amounts measurable in tons of this food may 
emerge from the stomach of a blue whale when 
the animal is cut up at the whaling station, and 
t bystander must avoid being overwhelmed by tt 
Ihe organisms making krill could: scarcely 
escape, by any possible increase of agility, thi 
envulling process by such huge mouths, of which 
they can receive little warning, and this is perhaps 
one advantage of the great size of the animals 
which feed in this way. Hence there seems to be 
no obvious likelhood of any evolutionary change 
in this. binary system of swallowing-and-be 
swallowed 

As another imstance of a dead-end. one might 
take the amazing specialization of the Angler fishes 
displaved inp a case the Fish Gallery 
female consists, to a vers large extent. of an 
immense mouth which can enclose a fish almost 
equal to her i size: she attracts such prey by 
phosphorescent organs which she bears at the end 
The male 
becomes altached permanently to the body of the 
temale, and is thus on the spot when fertilization 


of a long tishing-rod-like appendage 


is to take place. eventually he i absorbed com 
pletely by her. The evolutionary position seems 
then to be that the female could not possibly spare 
any More tissue to make a bigger mouth, and the 
male could not be more devoted to his paternal 
function 
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Animal Coloration 


When one examines the coloured plates of a 
monograph on the Birds of Paradise and their 
allies, such as Birds of Paradise and Bower Birds, 
by | Alian) Medland, 
Melbourne, 1950 (and for the present purpose it 


Iredale, illustrated by 


is best to examine the whole series at one sitting), 
one must surely feel that no purely utilitarian 
explanation of this amazing variety of colour and 
form can be accepted: such prodigious display ot 
arlisuc achievement surely cannot be due to the 
critical apprarsement of details by the female. 
although the male exhibits his plumage to her and 
may even hang head downwards for this purpose 
The allied Bower Birds collect brightly coloured 
objects,* thus indicating an iesthetic sense in 
birds; but are we to believe that the male twelve- 
wired Bird ot Paradise will be accepted by the 
female, in her beautiful but modest plumage, while 
one with only ten wires would be rejected? Some 
of these developments—namely, the great length 
of wires seem most unsuitable for 
life Surely these intricacies of 
form and colour are a metabolic exuberance, a 
waste of energy on any utilitarian basis, compar- 
able to voluntary actions such as the flights of 
swilts on @ summer evening, or the gambols of 
grey seals in a tremendous surf on North Rona, 
described so vividly by Dr. Fraser Darling (sland 
Years, London, 1940; chap. xi, p. 255) 


and tails 
forest. 


Enormous waves broke against the cliffs and the 
water was churned to white foam for 75 vards from 
their foot . close in to the rocks and where the 
waves broke most fiercely were our friends the great 
seals They were not battling against the seas but 
taking advantage of them for play It was nothing 
but’ play and jov of life which was keeping them 
there, for they were not sounding as they do when 
fishing They were keeping to the surface, nearly a 
hundred of them 


One reads explanations of animal coloration, 
telling us that these colours are protective, or are 
masterpieces of camouflage, or enable gregarious 
animals to keep together, and so on, and no doubt 
all this is pertectly true. But one feels dissatis- 


fied when one considers how often animals of very 


different colouring inhabit the same area. Take, 
for instance, What Must have been one of the most 
wonderful biological sights which this world has 
ever produced, the vast numbers of animals 

antelopes of many species, gnu, quagga, zebra,+ 
ostrich —on the plains of South Africa before the 


"Some remarkable new data on this subject are 
given in Nature (170, 110; July 19, 1952). 

Bquus quagga and Equus burchelli were both 
plains-dwelling species, often associating immense 
herds with gnu and ostrich “ (Nature 169, 275; 1952) 
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rival of the miuan-with-a-gun who sometimes 
fired into the herds with no attempt to utihze the 
inimals killed.* Was the much-striped zebra o1 
the littie-striped quagga the more suitably marked? 
Or. to take a less spectacular instance, is the black- 
bird or the song-thrush better adapted to thei 
common environment? The flat shores and 
estuaries Of Britain are inhabited by a great variety 
ol waders and other birds, numbering perhaps 
twenty species, which seem to be living under 
identical conditions, but are certainly not all 
coloured alike 
The Problem of Immortality 

For some reason the masses of krill found in 
the stomach of some whales and sharks always 
seem to me to present the problem of immortality 
in the most acute form. <A bishop of the Church 
of England has told us recently that he expects to 
be greeted after death (in Heaven, presumably) 
by the barking and hand-licking of at least half a 
dozen dogs, but he did not tell us whether a dog 
who is nobody's favourite is immortal, nor where, 
in the vast host of animals, past and present, great 
and small, the property of immortality) was 
acquired. Suppose that an average member of a 
population of krill weighs a quarter of a gram (a 
cigarette weighs one gram and a medium-sized 
hen’s egg weighs 50 grams), a ton of krill will con- 
tain something of the order of four million 
possibly immortal individuals. During the whaling 
season 1950-52 the number of whales of this type 
(blue, fin, humpback, and sei) which were 
slaughtered was 27,202, a figure which gives one 
some itdea of the prodigious population upon which 
they teed. 
The Distribution of Fresh-water Fauna 

Sixty years ago I frequented the banks of a 
delightful stream in South Devon which runs into 
the River Clyst, which runs into the River Exe, 
which runs into the English Channel. The tauna ot 
this stream included the loach, and for the moment 
we may consider this fish only and ignore all other 
species. No doubt the loach was to be found also 
in the streams in the adjacent river-systems of the 
Otter, the Sid, and the Axe, which likewise flow 
into the Channel. One would like to know in 
detail the process by which this uniformity of the 
fauna of river systems, now joined only by salt 
water, was produced. No doubt erosion of the 
coast-line obliterated fresh-water connections, but 
one would like to know more of the time-scale of 
these changes. The fauna of ponds offers prob- 
lems of the same nature. 


* The plains of North America, where a_ single 
species of ungulate, the bison, was found in immense 
numbers, provide an interesting contrast. 


Concordant Evolution 

The simultaneous evolution of structures which 
act in unison, and are not useful apart from one 
another, is of interest. Thus the poisonous snakes 
have developed a specialized tooth which acts as 
a hypodermic needle, together with a poison to be 
injected by it; one would like to know more of the 
successive stages of this evolutionary process. The 
enigmatic duck-billed platypus has produced 
something of this kind, with no dental basis to 
build upon, on its hind-leg. If this weapon is not 
used for fighting other members of the species, 
against what enemies is it directed?* Man is surely 
too recent an arrival in Australia to have played 
any part in this matter. 


SCARE AND SCHOOLS! 


The Humanist. organ of the 
Association, always admirably produced and 
packed with interest. In its fourth issue of this year, 
the July-August number, Mr. Kenneth M. Gould tells 
the Scarsdale story. This Scarsdale is a_ residential 
suburb of New York, with 14,000 inhabitants, whose 
average level of income is “ exceptionally high” and 
whose level of education is ditto. Hence they are 
proud of their schools. In 1948 it was publicly com- 
plained that the High School library contained 
numerous books by Communists. The complainer was 
a Knight of Malta, a Wall Street broker, a Roman 
Catholic named Dohrenwend. He formed a Council 
of Ten, including two Protestant ministers, a Russian 
Jew, and Father Kernan, who was once Baptist, 
then Episcopalian. and lastly Roman Catholic. The 
first book attacked was Howard Fast’s Citizen Tom 
Paine; result, the booksellers were run out of copies; 
conclusion, nothing un-American After that) any 
volume containing were it but a line by someone 
alleged to be a Communist was declared unsuitable, 
including history and geography text-books. These 
attacks have continued unabated now for four years 
The Ten have interrupted the monthly Education 
Board meetings, at times making it impossible for them 
to accomplish their proper work. They have made 
personal attacks, in particular on Prof. Ouo Klineberg 
of Columbia University, a resident in Scarsdale. 

Naturally the whole community has been aroused 
even those who stood aloof at first have by now been 
drawn into the fray. Never has such interest been 
shown in the schools: crowded meetings have been 
held, and the Ten have seen their candidates defeated 
by 1.085 to 4 and 1,400 to 38. The affair has been 
broadcast, and finally a letter deploring the methods 
of the Ten was s:gned by 3,100 Scarsdale citizens; and 
the local Board of Education has clearly enunciated 
its motive principle of educational freedom. 

It must be remembered that anti-school 
activity is not peculiar to Scarsdale. Similar action. 
instigated by Catholics, has taken place in several 
other places and unfortunately with a success which 
it has not had in Scarsdale. 


American Humanist 


* For a discussion of this problem see The Platypus. 
Henry Burrell (Sydney, 1927), pp. 76-104. 
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Bothered Seientists 


HEN Prot. A. V. Hill, C.H., read the 

lesson in Belfast Cathedral on Sunday, 

September 7, and heard the Most 
Reverend Dr. Gregg tell the British Association 
that the testimony of religious experience was a 
better approach to religion than Jogic, what 
thoughts passed through his mind ? 

In 1946, Sir Richard Gregory, in his presidential 
address to the British Association, had hotly con- 
demned the use of the atom bomb. In 1951 the 
Duke of Edinburgh postulated that it is a citizens 
duty to see that science is used for the benetit of 
mankind. Hence in 1952 Prof. Hill posed a query 
without offering an answer, which we might trans- 
late thus: What shall the scientst do to save man- 
kind from itself ? 

Ihe scientist gua scientist has no dilemma. “ The 
fundamental principle of scientific work,” declared 
Prof. Hill, “as unbending integrity of thought, 
following the evidence of fact wherever it may 
Ihe scientist can, he went on, recognize 
no barrier of race, class, honest 
He must be friendly and frank. That ts 
to say, he must do nothing to hinder the acquistuon 
of truth; he must not let himself be turned trom 
the path by passion or partiality. He must have 
charity, for without sympathy the communication 
of truth (re. scientific truth, which 1s the only 


uth) cannot be tree and complete. In short, 


lead.” 
religion, of 
opinion 


Prot Hill Set out in a tew words the basis of a 


stem of ethics providing a standard for the 


cientist as a citizen, save that there is only one 


City for the scientist, only one allegiance. He 1s 
i citizen of the City of Truth 
When, therefore, he postulated later that a 
belief in the improvement of man’s estate ~ 
scientific methods alone without a@ moral basis to 
society 18 a perilous illusion,” he was, IT submit, 
stulufying his earlier ethical declaration, Prof. Hill 
has a faith (which has nothing to do with science) 
in the sanctity of the human individual and ot 
moral law“: and for some unexpressed reason 
ders that without this faith man is “ heading 
saster.” [| suggest that Prof. Hill shows an 
scientific, but human, attachment phrases 
Why should the human individual have greate: 
‘sanctity’ than any individual an 
Because, said the Duke of Edinburgh, what is the 
Survival 


other 


ise of anything i man does not survive? 
of man ns, then, the test 

Prof. Hill listed a series of problems where 
he holds the scientist. as a citizen, to be in doubt 
Note that he felt obliged to admit first that * the 
conflict between new knowledge and traditional 


belicf 1s no novelty.” This is presumably an 
admission that his unscientific faith derives trom 
tradiuonal belief —1e., religious teaching, as his 
references to Tyndall, Bruno, and Darwin 
emphasize. When President Hill read the lessons 
in the cathedral, he did so having shed his scientist's 
robe and donned the mande of irrational beliet. 
Which he dignifies with the ttle of “ moral law.” 

His first dilemma ts that the doctor must treat, 
cure, or prevent disease unconditionally, even 1 
he knows that by so doing he will eventually 
produce ‘sufiering. Wheretore the applications 
science to public health have led to a prolongation 
of human file, and hence to a great increase of 
population. Ihe sheer magnitude and seriousness 
ot the over-population resulting produces the 
dilemma on an unprecedented scale. An Indian 
reply in 1944 was “to leave it to God.” Evidently 
Prot. Hill found this solution unsatistactory; his 
belief in a deity is too qualified tor him to expect 
a divine intervention which would reduce sullering 

A second dilemma lies in the application of 
science to communications, which tacilitated 
have become a means of disturbing profoundly the 
social order. Would not men have been happie: 
left in ignorance? 
accentuates 


Moreover, Over-population 
disturbance and hence the 
imminence of war, Should the scientist lend his 
knowledge in defence of liberty? What, then, ot 
the Weapons invented by scientists? What, then, 
of the full disclosure of scientific discovery? 


social 


In briet, there is no Major application oj science 
Which fails to upset social equilibrium in one way 
or another. To gain a new state of equilibrium 
the scienlist must apply his knowledge to redress 
in some degree the balance, and men in general 
must learn to adapt themselves to the altered 
circumstances and to profit by them to the utmost 
In every step the ethic of science, as Prof. Hill 
himself sketched it, must be observed. There is 
no conflict between science and this morality. The 
answer to Over-population is planned parenthood 
and improved food production. The obstacle to 
this solution is religion, the great irrationalism. 

Present man is the outcome of, say, 250,000 
years of man and many millions of years of reptiles 
and so forth; the process of evolution has given 
him not only his special skeleton, his peculiar 
physiology, but his psychological framework and 
his sociological patterns. The Ethic of Science 
IS 4S New as science, and mankind, moulded by 
wons of fantastic mythology, must shed the old 
and Jearn the new. 

This is, in its essence, the challenge contained 
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in the Belfast Presidential Address. Prof. Hill 
probably expected a reaction similar to that 
aroused by Tyndall in 1874. The Church is wiser 
today and is anxiously broadcasting that scientists 
can also be Christians. It is no longer good form 
to shout * The Lord is a Man of War,” to harp on 
“an eye for an eye.” or on Matt. x, 34, or Luke 
xiv, 26. Nevertheless, just as Prof. James pointed 
out in his address to the Anthropological section 
at Belfast “the connexion between Christian 
their megalithic prototype is so 


Who Was 


ALL Rationalists, whether they regard Jesus as an 
historical or a mythical figure, will agree that the 
accounts of his trial before Pilate, given in the 
Gospels, are incredible. No Roman governor 
would have acquitted a prisoner who in_ his 
presence had made the seditious claim to be King 
of the Jews. The Pilate described by Josephus, 
who used soldiers in mufti to beat up a demon- 
stration of protest, would never have allowed him- 
self to be blackmailed by the priests and bullied 
by the mob into executing a prisoner whom he had 
already acquitted, and still less into releasing so 
dangerous a rebel as Barabbas. 

The fact that Jesus was executed for treason 
inevitably brought the early Christians under 
suspicion of seditious practices, and it is evident 
that the writers of the Gospels were anxious to 
answer this charge. But this motive, while it 
would account for their attempt to transfer the 
responsibility for the Crucifixion from Pilate to the 
Jews, does not explain the Barabbas_ episode. 
According to Mark, Barabbas was “in prison 
among the insurgents, men who in the insurrection 
had committed murder.” The double use of the 
definite article can be explained in two ways only: 
either a previous reference to the insurrection in 
question has been deleted, presumably because it 
implicated the Christians in treasonable activities, 
or Barabbas’s insurrection was so notorious that a 
passing allusion to it would immediately be recog- 
nized, 

The name Barabbas, or * son of the father,” is 
neither a personal name nor a genuine patronymic, 
and must be either an assumed title, a nickname, 
or an alias. The clue to the whole problem, I sug- 
gest, can be found in certain early manuscripts 
of Matthew, which give the name as “ Jesus 
Barabbas.” Jesus Christ, according to the Gospels, 
frequently spoke of God as “ the Father,” and it 
is possible that the title of “Son of the Father” 
was applied to him by his followers either in his 
life-time or after his death. In other words, Jesus 


shrines and 
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Barabbas? 


intimate that its significance and interpretation can 
hardly be in doubt,” similarly the Christian today 
derives his jumble of contradictory moral directives 
by evolution from the Stone Age, and is as capable 
of misusing scientific knowledge as of abusing law 
and liberty. Scientists, only too human, often fail 
to live up to the Ethic implied in science, and Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane’s wish to see the bulk of mankind 
thinking scientifically will, it is to be feared, be 
long in accomplishment. 
C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


Christ and Jesus Barabbas may have been the 
same man. 

There is abundant evidence that Christianity 
was originally another of the many anti-Roman 
Messianic movements which disturbed Palestine 
between 4 B.c. and A.p. 135. Jesus was a follower 
of John the Baptist, who, according to Josephus, 
was executed because Herod Antipas feared he 
would raise a rebellion. Matthew quotes Jesus 
as saying: “ From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven is being stormed, 
and the stormers are taking it by force ’—that is, 
Jesus regarded himself as continuing a_ revolu- 
tionary movement initiated by John. The phrase 
“the kingdom of God,” which Jesus constantly 
uses in the Gospels, was the slogan of the Zealots, 
who, according to Josephus, declared that “ God 
was their only ruler and lord.” Among the twelve 
disciples was one Simon the Zealot. 

Luke records a sermon of Jesus calling down 
blessings on the poor, who are promised the king- 
dom of God, and curses on the rich; it is typical 
of the process of expurgation to which the Gospels 
were subjected that in Matthew the blessings are 
interpreted in a purely “ spiritual ” sense and the 
curses are omitted. Jesus says that he brings 
“not peace but a sword,” and that his followers 
must risk the cross, the fate of rebels against 
Rome. He enters Jerusalem as a Messianic king, 
amid shouts of “ Liberate us!” (osha'na), stirs up 
a riot in the temple, and is crucified under the 
inscription “ The King of Jews.” 

The Gospel of John, which adopts a far more 
hostile attitude than the Synoptics toward the sub- 
versive political and social teachings of primitive 
Christianity, refers to Barabbas as a robber; in 
Roman Palestine the term merely meant a revolu- 
tionary nationalist, like “bandit” in Malaya 
today. It is ironic that the third-century anti- 
Christian writer Hierocles similarly describes 


Jesus as the leader of a band of nine hundred 
robbers. 


That Jesus and Barabbas were the same 


182 


man, therefore, 1s on the face of it by no means 
improbable 

When the Gospel of Mark was written, soon 
after the Neronian persecution and the Jewish war 
of 66-73, a section of the Christian Church were 
anxious to avoid further conflict with the State 
by disowning their revolutionary origin Ihe 
rising in Jerusalem led by Jesus, “Son of the 
Father,” however, was so recent that it was impos- 
sible to write a life of the founder of Christianity 
without mentioning it. The author of the Gospel 


vot round this difficulty by claiming that Jesus 
Christ was quite distinct from the notorious revo- 


utonary Jesus Barabbas, and that the former was 
icquitted of treason by Pilate and executed onl) 


under pressure from the seditious Jews. The 
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implicauon was clear: Christianity had 
been a revolutionary movement, and in particula: 
had nothing in common with the nationalism 
of the Zealots, which had led to the recent 
revolt. 

This story was carried over into all the later 
Gospels. As in time its origin became forgotten, 
it became unnecessary to distinguish Jesus Christ 
trom Jesus Barabbas. Christians who did not 
know the facts were shocked to see the sacred 
name of Jesus associated with the criminal 
Barabbas: those who did had all the more reason 
for suppressing the connection between the two 
Thus the name was deleted from most manuscript 
of the Gospels, and with it the whole point of the 
story C. H. 


Royalty and the Rationalist 


CORRESPONDENT in) The Litera 
Guide has commented on the fact that 
the Queen was “toasted” at the recent 
Annual Dinner and Reumon of the R.P.A. His 
attitude to an act which he regards as a reactionary 
reversion to an outmoded and irrational conven- 
tion, unrelated to the main current of contem- 
porary thought and a challenge to Rationalism, is 
quite intelligible; but it is a question how far a 
Rationalist, as such, 1s committed to an uncompro- 
mising hostility to monarchy, apart, of course, 
from the atmosphere of “mystery and magic 
with which Mr. Churchill appears to associate if 
There are certain aspects of the traditional 
“set-up” of this country which may well be 
regarded as outside the orbit of “reason” as 
understood by the exponents of Rationalism and 
as unlikely ever to be brought into intelligible 
relation to it. Some aspects of history and social 
evolution —-especially those with their roots in 
custom and tradition—are neutral in regard to 
their philosophic or rational implications, and 
royalty would seem to be one of them —unless, ot 
course, your correspondent is in agreement with 
Thomas Paine and his almost vitriolic hatred of 
monarehy as a mere symbol of tyranny and having 
nothing to recommend it either in reason o1 
common sense or anything else. But Paine lved 
in era when royalty was regarded as second 
only to God in its clam on human homage and 
Obsequiousness, if, indeed, it was not first: for 
while any overt tailure in the traditional marks otf 
awe and self-obliteration demanded of a subject 
in presence of his sovereign could have immediate 
consequences, in the case of God thev were 
infinitely remote and therefore less dangerous. It 


is scarcely credible to us that even the Prime 


Minister was expected to present a report or a 
despatch to one of the four Georges on his Anees, 
and this tact alone should be the measure of the 
gulf that divides that age from ours in all that 
concerns the rights and prerogatives of royalty. 
When, however, we come to the “magic and 
mystery ~ which Mr. Churchill tells us surrounds 
the throne we are compelled to demur to an 
attitude of mind that is as indefensible to every 
Rationalist as the doctrine of the divine right ot 
kings, of which it is a belated and anachronistic 
variant against which our reason rebels. The 
“divinity ~ that “hedges” a king has long been 
shown to be a gross and irrational superstition. 
kept in being on the ground of policy and with 
no principle to support it in the nature of things. 
There is nothing intrinsically sacred about royalty, 
and any aura of mystery or magic with which we 
invest it is What We have ourselves put there and 
has no objective reality whatever. It is true that 
Richard II, in the play of that name, declares that 
“not all the waters of the rough, rude sea can 
wash the balm from an anointed king,” the opera- 
tive word being, of course, “ anointed.” In other 
words, it is the chrism that forms the central and 
consummating act of a coronation, a rite sull 
retaining its tormal significance, but of its charis- 
matic character it is doubtful if many besides the 
prelate who performs the rite—and possibly not 
even he—sees more in it than a_ picturesque 
survival from the past, carrying with it no essential 
changes in the character and personality of those 
who submit to it, and certainly not endowing them 
with any more “magic or mystery” than they 
human beings rooted, like less 
exalted people, in the race from which they spring 
and showing all the marks of the age and culture 


possess as 
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into which they happen to have been born. It 
is not mere captious criticism that asks. what 
the nature of the * balm” could be in relation to 
an unkingly coward like James I or such experts 
in lechery as Charles Il or George IV. Nor is 
there the least doubt that it was Victoria and her 
consort who first surrounded the throne with that 
aura of domestic and personal rectitude which 
helped to raise the throne from the degraded level 
to which it had sunk under the oppressive and 
repellent weight of the four Georges. That there 
was a slight rift in this aura at the time of the 
Abdication is no doubt true, but it was not enough 
to disrupt the ties that in England bound throne 
and people, and for want of a better focus and 
centre of the activities that belong to the British 
genius and the contribution it has been able to 
make to constitutional order and security we might 
well go further and fare worse. 

It is, of course, open to the Rationalist to point 
out that the “blood royal” is no more than a 
biological fiction, and having no root in reality, 
and what we call the nature of things should no 
longer be accorded the homage it has received in 
the past. But there is so much in custom and con- 
vention that serves a useful purpose without having 
its roots in “reality” (whatever that may mean) 
that we might well ask a little latitude, even from 
reason, for conventions not intrinsically irrational 
which have served their turn; indeed there 1s 
scarcely a department of our public life that could 
survive the test of strict Rationalism were the 
attempt made to apply it. In a last analysis it is 
less royalty per se that incurs the wrath of the 
Rationalist than the vulgar efforts of a certain 
section of the Press to exploit it in the interests of a 
morbid and unwholesome curiosity—it is assuredly 
not /oyalty that impels a crowd of five thousand, 
mostly women and children, to gape and gaze at 
the royal family on the way to church. Such 
intrusions on their privacy is a revolting lack of 
decency and good manners and it is time some 
public protest were made against the tendency to 
regard our royalties as not being entitled to the 
respect and reticences which we observe in the case 
of ordinary people. If it is part of the price they 
pay for their social isolation, we can at least keep 
it within the bounds of moderation and mitigate it 
Where we can. REGINALD FLEMING RYND. 


MR. WILLIAM TURNER has been appointed Secretary of 
the Manchester Humanist Fellowship in succession to 
Mr. Wallace Owen, who has moved to Beaumaris, 
Anglesey. An interesting programme of lectures has 
been arranged by the Fellowship for the autumn and 
winter, and particulars may be obtained from Mr 
Turner, at 126 Birch Avenue, Chadderton, Nr. Man- 
chester. 


HEATHIANA 


Guy Fawkes’ Day comes round again. 

How curious that we should make the purely paro- 
chial accident of a Gunpowder Plot an excuse for 
perpetuating the age-old ceremonial burning of old 
vegetation in anticipation of its rebirth next Spring. 


Rationalists are sometimes suspected of creating a 
new Hagiology out of respect for past heroes of our 
Movement, 

1 don’t think many Rationalists fall into this error; 
but the few who may be tempted to do so might keep 
in mind Dean Inge’s remark: There is no greater 
disloyalty to the great pioneers of human progress 
than to refuse to budge an inch from where they stood.” 


cA” 


Movements (ike civilizations according to Arnold 
Toynbee) are healthy only when they are creative. 
* The civilization that solves its problems and _ rests 
on its oars has a sad future if it does not respond to 
the next challenge with a different answer.” 


An American writer, Simon Bolivar Buckner, has 
wisely said that ‘* Good judgment comes from experi- 
ence, and experience--well that comes from poor 
judgment." 

It is better to risk mistakes in advancing than never 
to advance at all. 


An esthetic note was struck by the News Chronicle 
recently in its account of Lady Muriel Anderson's 
thought-ray painting. One of her pictures shows 
Christ in a blaze of gold emanating the ‘ Divine 
Thought Ray.” 

The artist’s husband, Sir John Anderson, is reported 
as going so far as to say that this is the most important 
picture ever painted. He adds that “ the idea was 
worked out on the back of a menu.” 

The fish course must have been ray. 


Catholic Archbishop O'Hara of Philadelphia is 
reported as having been robbed of t464 by a_ pick- 
pocket; and a brother of Cardinal Spellman of New 
York, relieved of £600, at a bull-fight during the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Barcelona. 

Quite apart from the demands of Chastity and 
Obedience, these avowers of Poverty seem to be finding 
ita hard world. 


When I was an undergraduate Alfred Lester bucked 
us up no end by singing, in mock lugubrious tones, 
* Cheer up, cully, you'll soon be dead.” 

I like to think of him as in the line of the great 
mirth-loving ones who pluck laughter out of disaster. 
* The most manifest sign of wisdom,” said Montaigne, 
‘is continued cheerfulness.””. Even St. Teresa held that 
* Mirth is from God; and dullness from the Devil.” 


A 


Recent adumbrauons on the desirability of a new 
‘religion * of rational humanism make me nervous. 

They may lead to brands of evasive religiosity by 
means of which the nervous discarders of religion can 
continue to be religious. 
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The Brussels Congress 


World Union of Freethinkers was held 
year af Brussels, the sixth in Belgium since 
Hermational bod established i850 [hank 
Pro-Re. Prof. Cox, the mcetings were | 
University, which was founded 1834 by 
fiorts of Lheodo Verhacven, who wished to « 
counterbalance that of 
bitst housed in the bwiding trom whicl 
Granvelia, mini of Margaret of Parm: 
Netherlands for Spain, it now. star 
he Bois de la Cambre We Fr: 


institution 


mandsome buildings with a medical congr 
Ihe Congr welcomed on. Friday 
Nugust 22, by the chiefs of the Belgian 
Federation of Kreethinkers, led by Senator 
Messages were read from tie 
of the Committee of Honour wishing the 
and emphasizing the educational valu 
biecthought and the urgent need today to interest 
ounger peoph Greetings were sent to th two 
Presidents of Honour, Bertrand Russell and Edouard 
Hernot. Good wishes and reports Were delivered by 
the leaders of the delegations from Belgium, France 
Germany, Italy, Ireland, Luxemburg, the Netherland 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States; and similar messages were read trom Australia 
Mexico, Finland, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, and 
ruguay 
Ihe first subject tor discussion was the Papal 
Eneyclical Humani Generis, and the opening speaker 
was Jean Cotercau of France. After a survey of th 
icrature on which the Encyclical was based and to 
which uw had given rise, with a lawyer's passion tor 
detail and an engineer's interest machinery he 
examined the Encyclical paragraph by paragraph 
idding to each kreethinker’s response Howevel 
mpressive this Papal document may be to a taithtful 
on of the Church, to one educated Outside religion 
isa matter of amazement which has to be investi- 
ited. After Cotereau’s study of the Papal lette: 
did not remain much to be said, but NoSS. Preside 
Ridley wanted to know why the Pope had launche 
his remarkable document at the moment he 
ill religions the appeal to the masses is separate 
t to the intellectuals: for the latter the relig 
ippear to absorb modern knowledve and 
Roman Christianity is based on a fear ol 
Damnation, to which all non-believer 
onsizned, and nothing must undernung 
Human 


Boulanger 


Generis was intended to bring 

nicllectuals into line and to impress the groundh 
he second subject Freethought in Face ot 

Changed Worid It wi heermny to hear the ti 

peaker, Andre Lorulot > vel 

mphasize the 


bberal principles on which Freethou 
based, declaring that in an atmosphere of spu 
eedom alone 


could progress thrive and = hu 

nd extend. State control he view 
with abhorrence the State should be a= regula 
protecting and cullivating the liberties of the individ 
This libertarian idealism woke no challenges but gener. 
ind long applause. Francis Ridley, following, warn 

audience that the Rationalist cannot stand asid 
from events and must apply his principles of liber 
o all the aspects screty today 


HAPPIMNess 


oO 


Ihe National Union of Free-Enquiry Students, a 
Belgian university society of over 2,000 members 
asked that the Freethinkers should use thew influence 
to obtain the application of Rationalist’ hbertarian 
principles in their own countries at the present ume 
[he criticism of what took place on the other side 
of the “iron curtain” might be well founded, bu 
we should consider what happens on our own side 
and take energetic steps to oppose restreuons 
personal liberty, to obtain equality without distuuncuion 
of race, and to encourage iree communications and 
free expression of opin:on 

Ihe weather favoured us throughout the Congress. 
and Sunday saw our hall thronged to its limits. 
J. Rausch, of the Netherlands, opened with a study 
of the problem, The Relauionship Between Organized 
Religion and the State.” He analysed States into 
categories. Of the theocratic the best example he 
could tind was Paraguay under the Jesuits, of which 
he gave us an interesung picture. In his second class 
the State is supreme and the Church ts a tool of the 
State—e.g., Tsarist and again Sovict Russia as it ts 
today. In the third great class a balance of power 1s 
attained. In some States the Church established, 
and State and Church co-operate in many directions 
In Great Britain there exists a multiplicity of sect 
and hence the power of the Church is used with tact: 
im Spain, on the other hand, there ts litthe religious 
opposition and the Church is openly tyrannical. In 
Sweden there was until recently no apparent opposition 
to the State Lutheran Church, but in reality it had 
no great strength, as was shown by the small con- 
gregauons and by the rapid exit from the Church 
since the new law permituing citizens to be without 
Church registration. This was a clear and thoughtful 
consideration of the subject, covering most Western 
countries. Cotereau then told us of the situation in 
France, where Church and State had been separate 
since 1905S, and warned the Congress that separation 
could) give power to the Church: and American 
Woolsey Teller depicted that state of affairs in his 
country, where Church and State had always been 
apart. He advised us not to believe that the Catholics 
are making the ground they claim in his country; en 
the contrary, Freethought had gained greatly in’ his 
life-time—-whereas thirty years ago it had been difficult 
to hire a hall for a Freethought meeting or a restaurant 
for a Freethought dinner, or to receive notice in a 
newspaper, today the halls, the restaurants, and the 
newspapers applied to the Freethinkers. Prof. Angelo 
Crippa ¢ltalv) spoke of the power of the Church in 
taly. The Fascist regime and the destructive war had 
left the people poverty-stricken and spimtually weary 
too ready to conform to any programme that promised 
bread, peace, and order. The Church was taking full 
advantage of this 

[he fourth session was devoted to the relationship 
between Freethought and Youth and was opened by 
the President, who declared the main problem was 
to bring Freethought to the University student and to 
the young workman. The speaker then took a short 
survey of what had occurred in his own country 
between E880 and today, during which period the hold 
of religion had weakened tll now half the people 
were profoundly indifferent In 1910) appeared in 
Cambridge the first University Society for free inquiry; 


it enjoved considerable success and was followed by 
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milar societies in other universities. The First World 
War tocused the interest of students on economic and 
poliucal questions, and the university Freethinking 
movement languished till about 1947, since when some 
dozen universities have thrown up Rationalist societies; 
ut the present moment there were seven, representing 
n all over nine hundred students. There had never 
wen so lively an interest displayed by young people 
n the problems of religion, philosophy, and ethics. 
In the last year a new and promising phenomenon had 
ippeared, that of a Freethinking group in a great 

ictory. Young people at this stage wished to stand 
mm their own feet and tind out for themselves.  Free- 
hinking, being essentially individualist, must recognize 
hus individualism in the young and encourage it. 

The Uruguayan Accion Laica sent in a fervent appeal 
tor Secular Education which was supported by the 
Belgian Students’ Association, who asked that moral 
astruciion by trained teachers should, wherever 
possible, replace Bible lessons. The students em- 
Yhasized how ignorant voung people are of Freethought 

cuvities, and urged that Freethought information 
bureaux should be established in all intellectual centres. 
The Students’ Association itself distributed a Guide 
o all new students and published twice a term a 
eview, each number of which dealt with a single 
quesuion. (The issue distributed was on Colonial 
Problems, another with the Social Role of the Cinema 

This brought) an appeal by the Dutch 
Dageraad for freedom of broadcasting, which 
in all countries of Western Europe the Churches have 
more than a proper share. 

Sunday evening dinner at the Cité Estudiantine was 
well attended and enlivened by witty speeches, notably 
from) Vice-President Lorulot and American Woolsey 
feller. 

Finally, after the resolutions had all been voted and 
he German Freidenkerverband re-affiliated, the 
General Committee and officers till the next congress 
were elected, and the invitation to hold the next con- 
gress in 1954 at Luxemburg was accepted. 

The Congressists assembled on Monday afternoon 
n the heart of the city at the Ferrer monument and 
hat to Paul Janson on which magnificent: wreaths 
were placed and addresses delivered by Senator 
Boulanger, the President, and M. Paul Braun. On 
Tuesday morning a few paid tribute to Modeste 
Terwagne, President from 1920-1945, at the cemetery 
outside Brussels On*Wednesday a party travelled to 
Blankenburghe, Hotel Astoria, to continue the good 
social work of the Congress at the seaside, and enjoved 
hemselves greatly 


DRIFTING 


THROUGH counties green, by orchard, mill, and lea 
Through tiny hamlet and the spreading town, 

Here smooth and blue, there turbulent and brown. 
The ever-widening river seeks the sea. 

Onward from birth he will accumulate 

And carry with him insubstantial things: 

The light and blown-up down his course he brings 
But drowns and loses what has solid weight. 


So does the Stream of Time free passage give 

To old misapprehensions, false beliefs, 

And popular but superticial saws, 

Succeeding generations thus receive 

Dark tenets, swirling with attendant griefs, 

The conscious gleam submerged by primal laws. 
F. A. BaGGuLey 
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The Marriage Fiasco 


N making a survey of the present domestic 

State of Our country one ts driven to the con- 

clusion that the English marriage laws are 
the laughing-stock of the world Tradition and 
convention sull remain the governing factors 
irrespective of Nature or even logic. 

In dealing with human nature one ts, o} 
contronted with a highly complex organism m 
up of numerous urges and desires These cx 
ditions, when humanity is viewed as a whe 
will perhaps withstand generalizing upon, but t 
moment individual 
persons we are necessarily faced by a situation 


We ussociate them with 
that calls for individual treatment.  Psycholog 
has long recognized this, but fails to solder the 
many breaks, since it, too, 
conventional lines. 


tends to work on 
The suggestions which | venture 1 

forward here will no doubt arouse the 

controversy, especially trom people whose on 
common denominator tor the subject is precedent 
and custom. But these things, though they hold 
together by fear @ partnership in marriage, cannot 


ensure lasting happiness on both sides of the 


hedge, since the idea of forcing happiness creates 


a gulf which, in the end, no amount of patching up 
can successtully bridge And that is precisely 
Where divorce, or even separation, are far better 
solutions to the chaos than a continuance of 
partnership which has lost all semblance of unity 
Children apart, the continuance of these dismal 
and unhappy unions is too often dictated by 
economic necessity, especially as affects the 
woman, unless by any chance and thé chances 
today are many—she ts financially independent 
She will even forgo the emotional calls which 


a 


must play the most vital part in any marriage 
Otherwise, why does a Woman seek marriage? 
The answer is found in economic security where 
evervthing else is toreed into subordinate 
position and might even prove repulsive to that 
type of woman 

On the other hand, there are men who play 
similar game; they, too though in the minority 

are More satistied with a wite who offictates as 
a housekeeper. There are couples —never a p 

Who are definitely tnharmonious in their sevual 
relationships; either the man or the woman bet: 
a marked tendency to sexual abstinence or m 
indulge reluctantly, or, at best, will turn to ints 
course under some form of duress rather th 
run the risk of losing 
keeper.” These things produce detachment 
unhappiness 


itat be the man, his * hou 


This position is more common than most people 
realize and is seldom improved by psychological 
persuasion, but finds a solution in thousands ot 
divorces pending year after year. Statistics show 
that only 754 cases came torward for interviews 
by the Marriage Guidance Council. It is not 
recorded what degree of success, If any, attended 
the efllorts at solving so many domestic difliculties 
and quarrels. In the slums they often lead to 
juvenile delinquency, manslaughter, and even 
murder. The Government, realizing the utte: 
tutility of these etforts, have now recommended 
that the Council’s grant should be cut by halt! 

“The marital discontent and misery which goes 
on day atter day within the walls of the houses 
ure indeed @ continuous performance, and only 
a small portion of these cases ever come to the 
notice of the general public. Houses without 
homes ure all too prevalent 

Experience ts bringing home the truth that. 
unless the contracting parties (despicable terms) 
to marriage are reasonably equal thei 
emouuonal make-up, the result is an inward 
friction, a continual nervous instability, called 
“repression,” ending sexual hysteria. The 
physical discomtort, and even damage, in this 
connection is beyond computation. It either 
the woman or the man that sutlers, and accelerates 
an inevitable breach. The late Lord Dawson ot 
Penn once trankly declared in the teeth of the 
Church that wise sexual indulgence in marriage 
could be an end itn itself and was a necessary 
condition of marital happiness. 

But a higher consideration. of the subject 
demands equal attention: Love, devotion, and 
willing self-sacrifice terms more dear to the 
votaries of religion—cannot, of course, be ruled 
out of any union between man and woman. 
despite the fixed admonition that marriage was 
mainly ordained for the procreation of the race 
But as Bishop Barnes recently pointed out, the 
warning was first formulated when the world 
needed more people; today, when over-population 
iS an international problem, it obviously needs 
universal restraint. “ Be fruitful and multiply ~ 
no longer obtains. 

Would any emphasis 
physical side ot 


made solely on the 
marriage tend to lessen its 
spiritual significance? It most certainly need not. 
A literary colleague of mine once wrote two 
sonnets asking the question: “Is there a love that 
soars bevond the flesh?’ The answer was that 
there was such a love —but it was made clear that 
spiritual love, though more permanent, was 
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definitely bound up with its physical complement, 
though the two were by no means identical. 
Science has long recognized the fact that the 
powers and urges which make up man’s whole 
being are interrelated. The truth remains that 
marriage in its completeness and fulfilment must 
include all the way along both the physical and the 
spiritual where normal people are concerned. The 
range of marriage 1s a full circle, and unless that 
circle is completed the wide purpose of relationship 
between man and woman cannot be fulfilled 

What is true marriage, anyway? It is wholls 
an affair of the heart. If it proves itself to be an 
atfair of the heart. such a sacrament needs no legal 
interference. That 1s plain logic. The legal pro- 
cess—so much over-rated —can have no intrinsic 
bearing on happiness: nor does the law care one 
jot or tittle about it. Real marriage, therefore. is 
not an enchained state but one of perfect freedom 
of the heart and spirit and body. As an atlair 
in this sense it can be broken only by death. A 
good example of this, that showed a repugnance 
towards the legal association, was the case o} 
George Eliot, who lived tor twenty years in perfect 
happiness with the man of her choice. They 
refused to be subjected to the English marriage 
law. This union was severed only by death. If 
God is love, as so many Christians declare, then 
such a method of marital relationship as the one 
just cited—and there are in all probability 
thousands more like it—is perfectly valid in the 
sight of God whatever man might say. But to 
enchain a couple by legal instruments, and after- 
wards discover that the heart had little or no 
influence in the sorry business, prompts many 
critics to exclaim that such a spectacle could be 
more correctly described as “the penal servitude 
of matrimony “—-a bondage that requires all the 
grandiose legal rhetoric of the law-court’s harle- 
quinade to undo. 

Many observers consider this to be a fairly true 
picture of human = society today, and more 
especially so in Western” civilization, where 
nauseating materialism and artificiality tend to 
set up ulterior motives where man and woman 
are involved. The legal professors are indeed well 
fortified in their financial ambitions by as many 
as 50,000 divorce cases which take place every 
year in this green and unpleasant land alone, to 
say nothing of the separations. In America the 
numbers are considerably more. But one of the 
objects of this article—having in mind the present 
state of affairs—is not to decrease divorce but to 
increase it. 

I venture, therefore, to submit the following 
suggestions on this subject of admittedly national! 
importance: (1) That marriage, being fundamen- 
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tally an affair of the heart, can easily fulfil its 
physical and spiritual objectives without the aid 
of the law, as experience has so often proved; 
(2) that marriage—it the law is to be associated 
with it—should be made more difficult; (3) that 
divorce should be made much easier; (4) that 
tnere is no such human condition as “illegiti- 
macy.” since Nature, the greatest dictator of all, 
does not recognize it; (5) that in the event of 
children being born to “ unmarried” parents such 
children should be automatically made legitimate 
by the State: (6) that as an experiment a period 
of, say, twelve months should be recognized as 
a test of conjugal life, with the option on the 
couple’s part of dissolving the partnership should 
it prove unworkable. Here again the presence 
of a child from such a testing-time should not 
carry With it any stigma on itself; nor should it 
reflect on the parents, since Nature, we repeat, 
by which we all move and must respect, demands 
legitimacy. 

In the prevailing chaotic state of civilized 
domestic life, so called, where so many victims 
suffer in silence for the sake of custom and respec- 
tability, the foregoing suggestions are worthy, I 
think, of reasoned attention. 

W. NIGHTINGALE BROWN. 


Notes and News 


If anyone present at the Memorial Meeting in honour 
of John Dewey, at Conway Hall on October 7, had 
been unaware of Dewey's importance and immense 
influence on contemporary American life, 
uncertainty would have been dispelled most effectively 
Dewey's philosophy has, as Prof. Commager and Prof, 
Heath emphasized, penetrated into the whole outlook 
of the Universities——philosophy, science, economics, 
history are all informed by his pragmatism. Similarly 
his ideas on education are today an_ inspiration 
to all progressive schools on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Walters demonstrated how Dewey took 
over from Froebel, breathing a new spirit into that 
Froebelism which was tending to harden into ritual, 
forgetful of the originator’s true aims. 

Prof. Blanshard, Dewey's pupil and professor of 
philosophy at Yale, and Mr. Ratcliffe between them 
gave us a living portrait of the great man, whose 
simplicity seemed all unaware of any greatness in him- 
self, who brought learning into contact with living 
and so gave to his students a fresher significance in 
their studies. How alive Dewey's inspiration 1emains 
Was expressed in vivacious fashion by Mr. Morris of 
the American Embassy. more soberly in Mr. Hawton’s 
summing-up. It was a fine memorial to a very fine man. 


* * 


Mr. C. T. Land will give a talk, * Retreat from 
Rel gion,” at the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell 
Street, Bristol, on Wednesday, November 12, at 
7.30 p.m. Questions and discussion will follow. All 
readers in or near Bristol are cordially invited. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VARIA: FROM FILMS TO FLOWERS 


Focus ON Firms By J. P. le Harivel 90 p 
including 3 pp. Book List Musr Man Waat 
Wark? By F. A. E. Crew. 93 pp War Got 


ON Bic Ben. By C. D. Bateman. 8&9 pp 


BOTANY FROM THE BEGINNING By | 
Whitchouse. Diagram 93 pp. (Nos 20 Thr 
Books by Royston Pike 
card cover, Is. 6d 
Notwithstanding an increase in price, the latest Thrift 
Books represent extremely good value for money J 
focus on Films Mr. le Harivel has attempted a difficul 
task 
wd of illustrations It must be said at once that 
has succeeded beyond reasonable expectation.  H 
book is lively, chatty, and informative. It sets 
varied aspects of his subject, and will not only 
the enjoyment of cinema-goers but also make most 
readers wish to explore the matter more fully, with 
the aid of the list of works on this subject which th 
suithor has so thoughtfully and selectively provided 

The question posed by Prof. Must) Mar 
Wage War?—is answered from the standpoint of 
social biologist The author ponders as to whether 
there is something in the nature of man which makes 
war inevitable or whether conflicts are the result of 
his social arrangements Why, for example, if) man 
hates and dreads war so much, does he don a uniform 
and participate in it with such apparent enthusiasm’ 
Again, what constitutes morale ? How have 
atomie weapons and guided missiles changed the nature 
of war? There is much more besides, and this litt! 
book should cause discussion and disagreement. Above 
Wl, for readers who are not afraid of thinking for 
themselves, here is a work which will help them to 
clarity their ideas on a subject of almost terrifying 
urgency 

In What Goes on Beneath Bie Ben Mr Bateman 
has provided a bricf and lucid exposition of English 
Parhamentary procedure and practice There persists 
in England an extraordinary ignorance of such matter 
ind besides being of interest to all intelligent newspaper 
readers this book ought to be classroom readine in 


' 
wxth forms and also in the top classes of secondars 
modern schools Ivpical of the book's excellen 
Chapter VII, An M.P.’s Dav.’ As an introdu 
to a va subject, tt would be hard ¢ 
volume too w 

Su he has specialized in botany for 
of vears, and ow at present t teacher of 
Whitehouse is practised hand at putting 
Botany from the Beginning should appeal 
who already know something of the subject 
is to those who know nothing but would Ike 
is thorouvhly factual and most readable 
idd vreatlhy 
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value of a book. with a very 
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A MAN OF GOOD WILL 


SCHWEITZER N ANTHOLOGY Fdited 


ed 
R_ and Charles Black 

neluding pp. Biograph'cal Notes, 3 
Bibliography, and § pp. Index 18s 
Albert Schweitzer made his “ splash” 1906 w 
work GQater translated tnt the 


The Guest of the Histor 


© Fnelish 
lesus) in which he b 


with liberal theology and its * obstructive erudition,” 
and contended that the only Jesus who mattered was 
one who predicted the imminent end of the world 
and whom his followers expected to come back and 
end it. The book was treated by mythicists as a 
stepping-stone to the myth theory, and so, in a way, 
it was; for Schweitzer never managed to show how a 
lirst-century prophet who made predictions that never 
came off could be important for the twentieth century. 
The reason Schweitzer gives for accepting the histori- 
city of Jesus is odd. He accepts it because the Gospels 
were written by “simple Christians without literary 
gift’ and therefore without ability to create a portrait. 
Yet the literary gifts of Luke and John are far from 
mean, and Mark, who answers Schweitzer’s descrip- 
tion, is the one evangelist who gives us but a_ half- 
pennyworth of discourse to an intolerable deal of 
miracle in’ which Schweitzer does not believe 
Schweitzer really abandons his own case when he 
says: “It is not Jesus as historically known, but Jesus 
as spiritually arisen within men, who is sign ficant for 
our time.” Did W. B. Smith, Drews, Couchoud, or 
Rylands put it so very differently? 

We may adapt this judgmert to its author. It is 
not Schweitzer the theologian, but Schweitzer the prac- 
tical humanitarian, who is significant for his time. He 
has spent the best part of his Ife in the French Congo 
not only as a medical missionary, but as a field anthro- 
pologist labouring to understand the Africans and to 
interpret them to Europe. As such he has many 
useful things to say, Dealing, for example, with the 
notorious “ laziness ” of the Negro, he points out that 
Africans work well and hard when circumstances 
require it—eg, when a piece of forest has to be 
cleared for a new plantation, or when a sick man 
had to be rowed un river for treatment by Schweitzer. 
But “ the child of Nature ts always a casual worker.” 
Schweitzer has things to sav on the economic and 
social basis of polygamy that must give a “ pain in 
the neck ” to many fellow-missionaries. His remarks 
on the effect of World War I on the Negro mind 
are caustic The damage done to white prestige by 
that war and (it may be inferred) by World War Il 
is irreparable One anecdote speaks volumes In 
World War [T many whites went home for military 
duty Ten were soon reported killed. ‘“ Ten men 
killed already in this war!" said a native to 
Schwei'zer * Why, then, don’t the tribes meet for 
a palaver? How can they pay for all these dead 
men?" For in native warfare it is a rule that each 
side compensates the enemy for its dead! So civilized 
are -savages, and so savage is civilization 

This anthology can be recommended to all who are 
interested in the life and work of an honest thinker 
and a brave man ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


SEMANTICS 


LanGuace THOUGHT AND Action. By S. TI. 
Havakawa, in cansultation wth Basil H. Pillard. 
Antioch College. Allen & Unwin. xxxiv + 307 pp.. 
including 4pp. Bibliography, 2pp. Acknowledg- 
ments, and I8 po. Index, 18s 

This is an exposition of semantics by a Japanese 

author domiciled in the United States. The “ basic 

ethical assumption * of semantics, we are told, is that 

co-operation is preferable to conflict.” To this we 
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can readily subscribe without endorsing the apparent 
contention of many semantcists that all human 
conflicts are about the meaning of words and to be 
settled by agreement about the meaning of meaning. 
Mr. Hayakawa rightly points out what is obvious to 
any realisuc thinker—namely, that society is kept 
going by a “huge substratum of co-operation,” 
beside which competition for jobs, wealth, popularity, 
and prestige is relatively superficial, and that co- 
operation of any kind depends on communication. 
But communication is of different sorts. A communi- 
cation may be a report capable of verification, which 
reaches its highest development in science, or it may 
be an expression of approval or disapproval. Most 
utterances in everyday life are a mixture of both. 
Even an utterance which is formally factual may be 
made to express approval or disapproval by the tone 
of voice, facial expression, etc., accompanying it. “Tt 
isn’t what he says; it’s the nasty way he says it!” 
Many forms of communication—e.g., religious services 
or the singing of national anthems—convey no veriti- 
able information whatever, but serve a purpose in 
reaffirming social cohesion between co-religionists or 
co-nationals. The Rationalist who moralizes about 
the wrongness of believing anything without evidence 
tends to overlook (just because he is highly educated) 
this “ presymbolic use of language ” by less educated 
people. As Mr. Hayakawa says, if we tried to live 
one day without uttering anything beyond verifiable 
statements of fact or requests for needed information 
or services, we should be unbearable to our friends. 
The author has much that is useful to say on the 
part played by rhythm, rhyme, alliteration, and similar 
devices in lending force to language, and much on 
the art of tendentious reporting. Reading this part 
of the book, one feels that semantics is not such a 
new science after all. It is simply what the ancients 
called “ rhetoric" (rhetoric as studied in the class- 
room, not as practised on the platform) under a new 
name. In fact we have been applying semantics all 
our lives Gust as M. Jourdain talked prose) without 
knowing it, Mr. Hayakawa expounds his subject with 
plenty of anecdote and illustration, and appends to 
each chapter a set of “ applications at which the 
reader is invited to try his hand. The only fault the 
present reviewer has to find is that, like other 
semanticists, he expects too much of his subject. Is 
it true, for example, that if all questions were put and 
answered in factual terms the political alignment of 
right and left would disappear? Is it true that all 
quarrels are due to mistaking words for things? It 
seems to me an inversion of the truth—an idealistic 
optical illusion. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 


Short Notices 


Gop, MAN, AND STATE: GREEK Concepts. By Dr 
Kathleen Freeman. Macdonald. 240 pp., including 
4 pp. Index and Biographical Appendix. 12s. 6d. 


The layman without a classical education and, most 
often today, the scientific specialist feel at sea when 
Greek thinkers are being discussed, particularly 
their contribution to what is nebulously called Western 
Civilization. The percentage of the adult population 
with any background knowledge of Greek thought 
must be very low, so the books of Kathleen Freeman 
act as useful aids for restoring interest in the Greek 
thinkers. In God, Man, and State she has attempted 


a symposium of views around the concepts of God. 
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Man, Society, Education, and Law; it is ingeniously 
arranged too. 

After reading Mr. Archibald Robertson's attack on 
Greek society as a slave society recently, How to Read 
History (Watts & Co.), these words of Dr, Freeman 
seemed very curious: “ the Greeks were a happy, 
not a gloomy, race. They enjoyed life to the full 
when it could be enjoyed, and saw no reason why 
they should do otherwise.” The value which we 
attach to Greek thought today has been coloured by 
these two extreme views. As Rationalists we must 
be concerned with the search for truth, and it 
lies somewhere between the two, Whether we 
are primarily interested in the good life or in the good 
society, Dr, Freeman’s book will enable us to see these 
problems in the light of some of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. 


(CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM, AND Socrety. By Kenneth 
Ingram. Rider. 216 pp. 12s. 6d. 


One of the most stupid fallacies current today is that 
Christianity is the sole custodian of Western values, 
and that anyone who is not a Christian is explicitly 
or implicitly in the Communist camp.  ‘ Western 
democracy,” says the blurb on this book, ‘ will not 
survive in this modern age if it cannot recapture 
inspiration based on a religion which has reached an 
adult stage of development.” Why anyone should 
think that Christianity is capable of such development 
it is impossible to see. Mr. Ingram makes an interest- 
ing and sincere examination of Christianity, and does 
his best, but the facts remain: (1) that Christianity 
has no moral right to pose as guardian of Western 
values: (2) that for the problems of an industrial age 
Christianity has no solution at all, other than a series 
of expedients. If the West is to survive, it must look 
to other champions, The Christian horse Mr, Ingram 
rides became aged long ago, and what he thinks are its 
movements forward are in reality its dying kicks. 


TROUBLE AT NUMBER SEVEN. 
Michael Joseph. 286 pp. 12s. 6d. 


The * trouble was murder, or something that looked 
very much like it; and since ‘“* whodunits may seem 
out of place in columns usually given up to notices of 
works of a more solid if not always profounder nature, 
perhaps I should add that one of the principal 
characters in Mr. Bullett’s novel is the minister of a 
suburban Ebenezer, one who after some unsuccessful 
grocering and commercial photography had heard the 
call to the pulpit of an obscure, unfashionable sect, 
where there was little money but plenty of opportunity 
for indulgence in the intoxicating pleasure of declaiming 
celestial mysteries, of being admired, and of feeling 
the hearts of men and women quiver at the touch of 
eloquence. This *‘ confidant of Heaven ™ is very well 
portrayed, but those included with him in the web 
ot morbid and murderous circumstance are all drawn 
with a firm and knowledgeable touch. Mr. Bullett 
1s altogether at home in the shopkeeping-chapel circles 
at the close of the last century, and he knows his 
people too well to deny them a touch of elemental 
tragedy. As for the theme itself, it would be difficult 
© find a better, a more exciting and well told report 
of a murder trial than that which occupies about half 
the book. And even in those pages describing 
frustrated desires and suspected crime one may detect 
that tender compassion for a bruised and sometimes 
tortured humankind that flows through Mr. Bullett’s 
poetry and searching and persuasive prose. 


By Gerald Bullett. 
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place by themselves, but he makes no mention of 
nuraculous impression. It cannot be supposed that 


would have suppressed so wondrous a miracle had , 


ly been performed. But anothye doubt 


It is nowhere said by the Evangelists that the [in 
clothes were carried away out of the sepulchre 
disciples or the holy women Though they 
peak in express terms, they rather insinuate that 
left them there Then the sepulchre was guarded 
the soldiers, and of course the linen clothes ren 
n their power Is it likely that they gave then 
ome pious individual for the purpose of being 

eles: especially when it is considered 
he Pharisees had bribed them to perjure thems 
by declaring that the disciples had seereily stolen 
the body? It is almost unnecessary to add that 


mposture may be completely detected merely 
nspecting the impression which is) exhibited. 
perfectly clear that it was painted by human har 
innot cease wondering how those who framed 
imposture Were so dull of understanding as not to 
more craft the doing of it nd, stil more 
others were so silly as to allow themsels 
blindfolded, and thereby unfitted to see through 
matter so very transparent Navy, if appears 
have painters at hand. For, one napkin 
to be burned. another was forthwith produ 
doubt it was affirmed to be the sam 
before, but the picture was so fresh that 
have been no room for the falsehood, had nm 
been altogether wanting to perceive it! 

* To conclude in one word, their impudence 
proved hy an argument wh ch can not be i 
all the places where thev pretend to have grave-clo 
they show a large piece of linen by which th 
body. including the head. was covered, and 
ingly. the figure exhibited is that of an enti 
But the Evangelist John relates that Christ was bur 
‘as is the manner of the Jews to burv” What 
manner ws may be learned, not only from the Jew 
whom iw ois still observed, but also from their boot 
which explain what the ancient practice was. It 
this: The bodv was wrapped up by itself as tar as 
shoulders. and then the head bv uself was bot 


ound with a napkin, tied by the four corners into a 
And this is expressed by the Evangelist when 
says that Peter sa he iinen clothes in which the 
dy had bee . lving in one place, and the 
h had been wrapped about the head lying 
nother The lapkin may mean either a 
kerchief employed to wipe the face, or it) may 
na shawl, but never means a large piece of linen 
Which the whole body may be wrapped. I have, 
mever, used the term in the sense which they im- 
properly give to it. On the whole, either the Evangelist 
John must have given a false account of every one 
of them must be convicted of Ischood, thus making 
manifest that they have, too, impudently imposed 
> unlearned.” 
n’s views are of great rest. IT think, since, 
he stood about four ies nearer to the 
ruth than we do, and the paint on the linen was 
ound to be fresher in 1558 than it is in 1952! 
Orange Free State, §.A G. SEUBRING 
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~ THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST ” 


Dr. FOLKSON misses the full implication of the 
cellular theory of life if he complains his original 
criticism has not been answered \ nerve cell or 
neurone is the physical unit of which the central 
lervous system is built and is subject to the same 


1Ws as any other cell. ‘* Men pass away but peoples 
remain,” Sir Francis Drake is reported to have said 
Cells and their substances, which build and regenerate 
tissue, are like men and their activities—here for a 
brief moment and gone the next; but bodies remain 
The only thing that has any semblance of permanency 
in the human being is memory—** I did such and such 
: thing at the age of three,’ declares a nonagenarian 
But did he? Is he not remembering something 
handed down to him”? 

So long as the present theory continues of matte: 
creating mind these perplexities will occur and_ all 
parapsychological phenomena carefully side-stepped 
Sometimes | wonder whether Science is not still fettered 
instinctively by the Church bogies of witchcraft, 
demons, and black magic. Something is the cause and 
begetter of this multitudinous assembly of forms, and 
why should it not be mind solidifying into matter? 
Valswick, Glos H. D. Howarp 


Is IMMORTALITY DESIRABLE ? 

Unper * Heathiana,” in a recent issue of the Guide, 
some observations were made on the subject of immor- 
tality, not only treating belief therein as an illusion, 
which of course is perfectly tenable, but carrying the 
further (to my mind) astounding implication that in any 
case immortality is not to be desired: and with this 
latter suggestion I find myself compelled to join issue 
most decisively. 

1 submit that the whole matter resolves itself into 
1 question of whether it is or ts not desirable for the 
individual to have a second chance 

Certain pronouncements on the part of Einstein and 
Samuel Butler are quoted in support of the viewpoint 
that Tam attacking, and I am prepared to grant that, 
iy one is a world-famous scientist or author and has 
on the whole made a pretty good thing of life, an 
attitude of indifference in regard to immortality may 
have a certain plausibility. H.G. Wells and Somerset 
Maugham have, I believe, expressed themselves to 
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similar effect. But suppose that one is not one of 
those fortunate individuals who (in Landor’s words): 
aving warmed both hands before the fire of Ite, when 
it sinks are ready to depart. Suppose we consider the 
twenty-four cadets who lost their lives in 
the bus accident at Chatham. How, from thei 
point of view, | would ask, is one going to find satis- 
faction in a view of the universe according to which 
man lives only once? 

The fact is that the majority of people desire a 
future life. How many of us, other than those of a 
defeatist mentality, if given the optian. would elect 
for final extinction at death in preference to liv 
again? That would be an acid test 

It may be (although personally I do not t 
that for Rationalists, pledged to a stern facing ot 
‘ality, intellectual honesty compels rejection of belict 

immortality as an illusion. If so, then 1] suggest 
‘hat we had better be content to leave it at that and 
iot pretend that such a view of things can be othe: 
than profoundly unsatisfying. J. A. GRAHAM 

Hove, Sussex. 
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+ FROM MAGIC TO MODERN MEDICINE ~ 
THE omissions and misrepresentations of fact, in Chapter 
12 of the book with the above title (* Thrift Series), 
regard to vaccination against smallpox and inocula- 
on against typhoid fever, suggest negiect on the part 
ot the author of the very strong case against these 
operations put forward in numerous books, pamphlets, 
ind magazine articles, by men and women who have 
taken the trouble to examine the writings of Jenner and 
Sir Almroth Wright and the statistical case on which 

support of these operations is said to be founded. 

Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson and Prof. Major 
Greenwood have disposed of the common idea that 
Jenner worked hard by labour and experiment Over many 
vears and that his Enquiry was a scientific production. 

The national statistics show that Jenner never over- 
came smallpox. Nor has vaccination had anything to 
do with the removal of smallpox from our midst. 
While, as Dr. Farr said, the disease began to grow less 
fatal before vaccination was introduced, one of the 
worst smallpox epidemics on record occurred forty years 
after Jenner published his Enquiry. In 1837-38 22,079 
persons died from the disease in England and Wales. 
Vaccination was made compulsory in 1853 and 
stringently so in 1867. Smallpox epidemics continued 
to occur, each more severe than the preceding one. 
until in 1871-72, when vaccination was approaching its 
high-water mark, over 42.000 persons perished from the 
disease in England and Wales. Vaccination and small- 
pox declined together after 1889. Today, with less 
than a third of the infants born vaccinated, we have 
practically no smallpox. Sanitary and economic im- 
provements have removed smallpox from our midst. 

The suggestion in the book that it was not until the 
First World War that our armies were inoculated 
against typhoid is incorrect. Wright, in his book on 
his anti-typhoid vaccine, says that 400,000 doses were 
sent to South Africa in 1900-1. In the summary of 
the facts regarding anti-typhoid inoculation in The 
British Medical Journal, November 5, 1904, it is 
admitted that 100,000 of the troops sent to South 
Africa were inoculated. The system was such a failure 
that it was suspended in 1902 by Mr. Brodrick’s 
Medical Advisory Board, acting on the report of a sub- 
committee appointed to inquire into the matter, and 
it was only after a third sub-committee (on) which 
Wright himself sat) had brought in a more favourable 
report that its use was again allowed in the Army. 
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Army health records reveal hundreds of cases ot 
typhoid and paratyphoid fever in inoculated men, with 
i mortality rate of 10 per cent. Repeatedly inoculated 
men have taken the disease. All the 2,000 to 3,000 
cases of enteric in the recent war had been inoculated. 
No Government depends on inoculation tor protection 
of its armies against enteric. The first insistence is on 
uncontaminated Water supplies and safe methods of 
seWage disposal. 

It is misleading to date the German Vaccination law 
from 1875S. There was enforced vaccination for the 
German population from 1836 and compulsory re- 
vaccination for the various German armies, the latter 
ensuring the re-vaccination of all healthy males, The 
thousands of smallpox cases and deaths mentioned in 
the book as occurring before 1875 were recorded in a 
well vaccinated populauion 

There are other statements in this book that need 
correcuon or qualification, but you cannot spare me 
space to refer to them, unfortunately. 

Ihe Ministry of Health is toying with the idea of 
abandoning infant vaccination altogether, and they have 
contessed that no vaccination requirements for entrants 
to this country would prevent the introduction of small- 
pox, as recently vaccinated people have introduced the 
disease. The facts are proving too strong for even 
those dogged supporters of vaccination. The next 
* Thrift’ book should be a statement of the case 
egainst Modern Medicine 

L. Foat, 
Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League. 

London, S.W.1. 


SCIENCE AND MANKIND 
Like all publications that appeal to and_ invigorate 
the intellect, The Literary Guide and its many excel- 
lent contributors suffer from the baneful disruptions 
inherent in Government policv. Much erudition is 
displayed in) counteracting the mendacious practices 
of organized religion and other affirmists of contra- 
natural conceptions, all of which ts now falling asunder 
under the might and power of man’s mastery over the 
forces of Nature via the physical sciences. The pre- 
rogative of power over mankind, hitherto an autocracy 
of religion and money and political partisans, is now 
indubitably superseded by a scientific manifestation 
and achievement which no deity or legendary Lucifer 
of self-interest can overcome. Hence the vituperation 
against an intelligent understanding of what is amiss 
in the world—against peace. For the longer peace is 
sustained the more demonstrative and beneficial will 
the effectual existence of science and its amenities for 
mankind become assured. Ideals that cannot fructify 
into the substance of things hoped for—here—are more 
than suspect. Science is the only avenue of knowledge 
competent to ensure and establish the brotherhood of 
man, because Nature and Knowledge (things known) 
and Science are indivisible. EDWIN CLOUSTON, 
Victoria, Australia. 


THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
My belief in the ideology of Rationalism was shaken 
by Mr. G. M. Grimbeek’s defence, in your August 
issue, of racial policy in South Africa. I appreciate 
his account of the progress made so far by the Malan 
Government, and his urge for its continuance on 
behalf of the natives, but he omits to mention the 
wave of arrests and mass imprisonments of the natives 
now going on there because of the Segregation, 
Suppression, and Oppression Acts which have found 
their way into the Statute Book, and which the 
natives have chosen to combat with passive resistance. 
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I feel that as Rationalists we should re-armour our 
outlook morally without barriers in our politics, colour, 
governments, and the lke, and that we should refuse 
also to allow narrow scientific theories of environ- 
ment, as enunciated in most of our present-day 
text-books, to musdirect our human relations 

Lagos, Nigeria. O. A. OLowt 


RATIONALISM AND REALITY 

IN reply to Mr. Howell Smith I deny that the logic 
of my position compels me to believe that only I 
exist. My statement ts that I have absolute certainty 
only of my own sensations. The ordinary man shares 
my conviction when he says “1 wall believe it when 
sec The word belief covers varying degrees 
of certainty, diminishing to the point of disbelict. I 
believe that Mr. Howell Smith exists because the 
evidence is strong-—it will be stronger when I see him 
I do not believe that God exists because the evidence 
is weak. I love or hate certain people on account ot 
the sensations associated with them 

Let me turn from defence to attack. If Mr. Howell 
Smith does not derive all his knowledge trom sen- 
sation, how does he obtain the remaining knowledge”? 

London, S.W.19. Henry MEULEN 


A UNIVERSAL ETHIC 

W.N. Brown's article in the September tssuc 
Guide is timely. 1 wish, however, that he had detined 
universal ethic more clearly His toleration 
and good faith are watchwords " 1s hardly specific 
enough 

Put simply, it as surely Do unto others as you 
would be done by,” and has been repeatedly urged 
upon mankind by men of perception for the past 
2 SOO years Untl th “code of am dist 
the “ code of enmity,” the world must 
frustration Ihe dithculty, of course 
the individual that tice 
fullest life. The rapid gt 
IS antagonistic to is adoption 
control of that population 
until the ethic is universally ¢ 

Cheshire R JOHNS« 


NEIGHBOURS AND—ENEMIES 
Mr. Corrick’s accusation of tortuous misrepr 
tion" in which appeared your 
issue recoils on his own head He will tind 
parable only the reply that the Good Samaritan 
neighbour and not the Priest vit Then 
manipulation of Luke xix, 27 e does not 
the Church's teaching for 1,900 years; neither do 
read his Bible correctly \fter the delivery of 
parable, Christ speaks again the 26th verse 
teaching recognized by all Christians and referred 
elsewhere the Gospels. and continues on to the 
7th about his enemies This is understood by all the 
old commentators. -Matthew Henry, Barnes, Trapp, and 
Knox Matthew Henry cites the slaving of Avcug 
before Samuel in support of Chi Bur apart 
from that these parable ' supports of it 
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slavery, gambling, drink, cruelty to animals, nor even 
smoking, which many Christians denounce and which 
no doubt has been indulged in, in one form or an- 
other, for thousands of years. That is why the 
Christian standard of ethics is not high enough. The. 
cannot be better than the book they read, and untor- 
tunately so many read no other, A. CLAYDON 

Liskeard. 

RATIONALISM AND ROYALTY 

THINKING along similar lines to your correspondents 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Martin, I am doubtless one o! 
Mr. Brooke's “comparative few" who do not find 
any warrant for uncritical acceptance of royalism by 
Rationalists. But I do object to Mr, Brooke's equation 
of Rationalist criticism = of monarchism 
Communism. 

Holding allegiance to no political party, I dislike 
authoritarianism as much in the political sphere as in 
the religious. Because I am republican in thought, 
that does not make me partial to Communism in 
any of its commonly accepted forms. And it is jus 
as unbecoming of a Rationalist to suggest it as it 1s 
for anyone outside our Movement to. conclude 
unthinkingly or with denigrating intent, that if one is 
an Atheist one is also a Communist or pro-Communis 

Bramley. Leeds. G. |. Benner 


DR. MARIE STOPES’s LECTURE AT LEICESTER 
THE report appearing in your October number, p. 16°. 
would appear to your readers either to have beer 
written by myself or, at any rate, to have been proot- 
corrected by me. Will your readers please put o 
record that the report in the October issue, though 
appearing under my name, was not written, 1 
approved, nor even seen by me. 

A resumé of a lecture cannot be expected to repre- 
duce exactly what was said: but this report in,severa! 
places says things as I would not have done. Among 
other things 1 did not say, e.g., “* Malthus oppose: 
birth control in his later years.” This is quite absurd 
I said that he was unpractical in the method of con 
trolling the population which he advocated and th 
Francis Place was much more practical and sensib! 
It also contains various factual errors which will, to 
the first time in my career, give the Roman Catholics 
an opportunity to say that | am careless—-e.g., it sas 
that the first Papal Enevelical against birth control was 
issued in 1931. It wasn’t, it was in 1930: the Romon 
Catholi ipproved method of the safe-period 
described as fempus agneneseon, it should be tempu 
ageneseos, etc. 
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